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WAVING THE WAND 
Devices to Arouse Interest in Composition 


NORA VERE FOOTE 
English Department, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CONFRONTED day after day with the problem of arousing 
a class in composition with a desire to write, the best of us, 
at times, feel that it is a deadly business, that there is nothing 
new under the sun. If I were to choose a motto for teachers 
of composition, it would be this: “I am come to make old 
things new.” I like to fancy that our children are Cinder- 
ellas, sitting in the dull, cold ashes, just waiting for us to 
wave the magic wand. Wave the wand! We all have one. 
It is the expression in our own individual way, of that old, 
old thing we call personality. It must burn warm in us 
to strike a spark in others. Heat is life; nothing was ever 
created without it. And I can think of no better spark to 
kindle enthusiasm in ourselves and “make old things new” 
for our pupils than by working in the spirit of “Just for the 
fii Of at.” 

The fairy godmother, you remember, started her work 
in the kitchen; wrought her magic with the materials at 
hand, the pumpkin, the lizards, the mice, brought by Cinder- 
ella, herself, from the unweeded garden. But she led her 
a long way from home. Start in the kitchen, then, but 
don’t end there. For a starting point, assume that certain 
statements are true; that everybody is interested first in 
himself and in what concerns his immediate environment; 
that everybody likes a challenge; that everyone is curious; 
that everyone likes a quest; that we all love competition 
and rewards; that we like to express our opinions, our likes 
and dislikes; that everybody’s real self is altruistic, and 
finally, that we all love to play. 
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Begin with the interest in self. I should do this at the — 
first of the year. In an informal talk with the pupils about 
their vacations, ask whether they have any snapshots, taken 
during the summer, or any other time. Let them bring in 
the most interesting one either because of itself, or because 
it recalls vividly an experience; on the following day, pass 
the pictures around. After the class has chosen those they 
wish to hear about, have the owners tell freely and naturally 
about their experiences. For the next assignment see who 
will write the most vivid account on the following: “What 
Happened on the Day I Took the Picture,” “What the 
Photoman Saw When He Snapped the Camera,” “What 
Didn’t Get into the Picture,” “Who’s Who in the Picture.” 
Or, let the class bring in their own baby days down through 
the grades. After discussion, suggest a biographical sketch: 
“A Study in Personalities,” “How I Evolved into a Sopho- 
more,” “The Passing Years,” “Who I Was and What I Am.” 

Lead them from this exercise to an interest in other per- 
sonalities. Read aloud a personal interview from The 
American Magazine. Let them hunt up others. Suggest, 
next, that they interview their fathers, mothers, grand- 
mothers, neighbors, or even teachers in the school. In a 
class where there are foreign children, this will prove a 
fascinating departure. Make the writing of the composition 
easy by suggesting that, in the first paragraph, they tell 
exactly what they did to secure the interview, their own 
questions, the remarks in answer, the difficulties. A humor- 
ous turn will be in all probability, given to their stories. 
Lead them on to an interest in town characters of note. 
In my town every child knows Tommy Blood, who carries 
an umbrella, rain or shine, who peddles a sheet as odd as 
himself, of which he is the sole editor, printer, and con- 
tributor. Start with a Tommy Blood. “I met Tommy Blood 
this morning.” This will develop into a discussion of the 
most interesting men or women in one town, or the one who 


has done the most for the city, past or present. Let the 
class vote decide the best theme. 
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Give them a challenge. Read aloud Wordsworth’s poem 
“The Tables Turned.” The class will appreciate the stanza: 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife: 
Come hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! on my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


Tell them that you would excuse from the regular assign- 
ment all those who wanted the chance to prove the truth of 
Wordsworth’s lines: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


If they accept the challenge, and most will, suggest that the 
time for preparation of the lesson be spent walking in the 
woods, skating on the pond, or skiing down the hills. But 
remember, tomorrow they must prove Wordsworth not a 
liar. If the teacher is alert, this will open up the whole 
field of description and observation through the five senses. 
It can lead to visits to places of interest in the city, historical 
or picturesque or places in need of improvement. They 
might describe buildings visited and let the class guess the 
name, or compete in suggestions for improving an “eyesore” 
to the town. | 

Send them on a quest. On slips of paper or on the black- 
board write suggestive first lines of poems, preferably de- 
scriptive, such as the following: 

1. Just rain and snow! and rain again! 
The First Bluebird, James Whitcomb Riley. 

2. Hark to the merry birds, hark how they sing! 
Hark to the Merry Birds, Robert Bridges. 

3. The winds are lashing on the sea. 
Golden Shoes, Josephine Preston Peabody. 

4. Come, choose your road and away, my lad. 
The Call of Spring, Alfred Noyes. 

5. The dust blows up and down. 
The Dust, Lizette Reese. 

6. I think the moon is very kind. 
The Kind Moon, Sara Teasdale. 
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7. Through the dim window I could see. 
In Passing, Roy Helton. 

8. Under a toadstool crept a wee elf. 
The Elf and the Doormouse, Oliver Herford. 

9. The park is filled with night and fog. 
Spring Night, Sara Teasdale. 
For class discussion let the pupils guess how these first lines 
are developed. Read the originals. Send the class on a hunt 
through magazines and newspapers for first lines. Have 
the best put on the board. After guessing the context, the 
pupils may read the originals. For the next assignment 
each pupil may choose one first line to develop into an 
original poem. If the members of the entire class are sent 
to write their poems on the board, a great deal of interest 
can be created. Vote on the best. Suggest that those who 
show talent write a poem for the school paper. 

Now that the attention of the class has been focussed on 
magazines let them go on the quest for pictures. The teacher 
may bring to class four types of picture advertisements : 

rt. One with the narrative appeal—advertisements of the 
Colt revolver, showing “Why Mr. Palmer Bought a Colt,” 
illustrate the story type. 

2. The scientific—advertisements of The Hoover, or 
Weed Tire Chains can be used. 

3. Classical or literary—Warren’s Printing Paper shows 
a picture of Edgar Allan Poe’s home. 

4. Foreign travel, or historical. Advertisements of 
travelers cheques, of maps of oriental rugs furnish material. 
Have the class, if possible, distinguish the appeals. Let 


them collect one type at a time and, after classroom dis-: 


cussion and planning, use each type as the basis for an 
original story, an expository paper, research work on classic 
mythology, biographical papers, illustrated letters of real or 
imaginary travel. With older students two departures may 
be taken. The first departure may be the interpretation of 
pictures as to meaning, mood, subject matter; for example, 
Mona Lisa, pictures of Napolean; the comparison of pic- 
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tures and poems on the same subject; for example, Words- 
worth’s “The Solitary Reaper” and the picture of the reaper. 
The second departure may be the detailed study of maga- 
zines. Ask the pupils to write down the names of all the 
magazines with which they are familiar. For the next day’s 
lesson let them see who can bring in the longest, classified 
list, with the assistance of the reading-room in the public 
library, magazine stands, and friends. Next let each pupil 
choose a particular type of magazine for special study, 
noting the departments carefully, the emphasis of the maga- 
zine, whether it be stories, articles, dressmaking, etc. The 
teacher by helpful discussions can establish standards of 
taste by comparisons of magazines of the same type. For 
a final paper each student could write on a subject, such as, 
The Magazines I Should Subscribe to and Why. 

Give them a chance,to express their opimons. This may 
be begun by having the pupils make a list of their strongest 
likes and dislikes. Or better, it may have its source in some 
debatable occurrence of school life. In my school last year, 
the management of the lunch counter was changed. Sand- 
wiches which had, for years, been two for five, cost six cents. 
As a result the boys went on a hunger strike. Everybody, 
the school, the papers, discussed the subject. Here was a 
fertile field for opinions on ethics, on industrial problems, 
on the rights of the individual vs. society, on the mob spirit. 
Create a “free press” either in the school paper or in the 
classroom, and encourage pupils to formulate their opinions 
on problems of school or civic life. With commercial stu- 
dents the sales letter may be utilized as a device for “selling 
an idea” given the six parts of a sales letter: 

1. Arouse interest by appealing to the reader’s point of 
view, or by a story. 

2. Describe the article for sale. 

3. Tell its superiority over other articles. 

4. Give proofs of advantages to buyer. 

5. Create a desire to buy. 

6. Make it easy to buy now. 
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With ingenuity the teacher can explain how ideas can be 
sold and fitted into the plan of the sales letter. Present 
simple ideas at first, such as, being on time, enunciating 
clearly, dressing suitably for school, orderly passing. The 
older students can develop and sell according to any indi- 
vidual plan such ideas as, the difference between self-confi- 
dence and conceit, Lady Macbeth was more to blame for 
the murder of Duncan than Macbeth, the ideal student must 
serve his school as well as himself. 

The teacher need not be the only originator of schemes. 
Let the pupils be “‘self-starters.”” Create in them the re- 
porting instinct. Early in the year encourage them to watch 
for opportune events, and bring suggestions to class for 
theme subjects, to report lectures, ball games, interesting 
visits. Great zeal can be aroused by striking when the iron 
is hot. Last fall, our football team invited the Cleveland 
players from “West Tech” High School to Massachusetts 
to play a championship game. The school and town were 
afire with enthusiasm. With that emotional stimulus as a 
starting point, theme possibilities flourished: the spirit of 
the east and the west; what responsibility have we to the 
visiting team; plans for entertaining the team; our attitude 
if we win the game, if we lose the game, what then; what 
impression do we wish to create in the visitors? 

Finally, watch for opportunities to reward good work. 
Have a special program at Christmas, or Easter, or Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, planned by a committee of students, in 
which the best Christmas poems, or story, or description 
are given. The students love to introduce games, music, 
even inexpensive gifts with an appropriate original poem 
attached to each; they adore making a program for every 
member of the class. Have special meetings to read aloud 
the best work for the month, and extend invitations to 
their friends. Print the best in the school paper or pin it on 
the bulletin board. Have a competition with another class 
in the school doing the same work. Make the old things new. 
Wave the wand! 


| 
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THE BUILDING OF A MASQUE 
LORNA R. F. BIRTWELL 
English Department, Ridgewood, N. J. 


IN THE year 1917 I was handling my second commencement. 
Our custom had been the all too prevalent one of putting 
our half dozen best students on the stage to discourse with 
erudition but without vital comprehension on some topic 
of current interest or on some branch of learning. The 
young orators suffered extremely and there is reason to 
believe that the audiences, also, suffered. The year before 
that of which I write, our desperate search for novelty had 
led us to make some demonstrations in chemistry. The 
carefully assembled apparatus didn’t work and the hall was 
filled on a breathless June night, with foul odors. My 
determination in setting out on my second year of com- 
mencement work was nothing more than to find something 
sufficiently within the range of our speakers to permit some- 
thing of the delightful boy and girl charm to shine through 
and refresh the parents as it so continually refreshes the 
teachers in the spontaneous combustion of the classroom. 
We wanted not a second or third rate adult performance 
but a first-rate adolescent achievement. 

What was really theirs to give? How had high school 
touched them? Vitally enough, I wondered, for them to 
give any sort of gripping account of it? At this point, the 
idea of having the class throw their evaluation of their four 
high school years into slightly dramatic form presented 
itself. I called some dozen of my more literary seniors 
together and asked them, working individually or in groups 
as they saw fit, to prepare scenarios which should be simple 
and workable and which might be presented to the class for 
cooperative effort. I pointed out that their plans, however 
simple, must have elements of dash, innovation, suspense, 
and an opportunity for comic relief; for I was determined 
to have no dreary procession of symbolic figures with no 
reasons, in particular, for their entrances and exits. The 
scenario which they finally adopted is as follows: The Boy 
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and the Girl, having finished their grade school careers, 
hear the harsh summons of the World. Standing where 
they have longed to stand on the threshhold of life, they 
are nevertheless bewildered and afraid and call for someone 
to help and guide them. Their appeal is answered by the 
Alma Mater, who pleads with the World for a chance to 
prepare them for service. The World demands that she 
show how she can teach them to perform his work better. 
In answer to the challenge Alma Mater calls her spirits of 
the mind, of the body, and of socialization, before her. 
They come, bearing gifts. The opposition of the World 
crumbles little by little, until, with the last of the social 
spirits, Patriotism, he bends his knee before Alma Mater 
in complete surrender. It was suggested that music of a 
suitable character precede and end the masque and be used 
to set off the three groups of spirits and that the middle 
group, the spirits of the body, be worked out with as much 
liveliness and humor as possible. 

The class was enthusiastic. Everything seemed simple. 
But how many and how varied were the problems that pre- 
sented themselves! The surmounting of each, however, 
gave its bit of wisdom for future ventures or broadened 
out our own little undertaking in some significant way. 

Our first task was to win the consent of the superintendent 
and board of education. The superintendent, ever hospitable 
to a project, easily became an ally; the board, not so easily. 
It so happened that a particularly ill-planned, long-drawn- 
out, expensive pageant, given by the grades, was still fresh 
in their minds. They had to be convinced that our masque 
would be short and crisp, representative in quality, and, 
above all, since they were at the time putting up two new 
school buildings, practically expenseless. In this last 
appalling consideration, unexpected aid came to us from 
the art department. It appeared that they yearned for a 
chance to apply just such innovation to their work in cos- 
tume design. They would purchase inexpensive materials, 
dye them, if necessary, design the costumes, and have them 
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executed by the sewing department. The manual training 
department, somewhat more reluctantly, engaged to make 
our properties; the commercial, to furnish copies and parts 
of copies. It began to look as if our very difficulties had put 
us in the way of just such an educational use of codperation 
as Percival Chubb is continually urging. Moreover, in so 
far as possible, seniors were made use of in these various 
activities. Seniors, also, became property managers, mis- 
tresses of the wardrobe, electricians, etc. A senior, when 
the masque was finally printed with the title “Alma Mater”, 
designed a really beautiful cover. For the first time the 
whole class, rather than the already too privileged few were 
vitally interested in their commencement program. And it 
may also be said that the codperation of departments there 
first employed extensively has been an important feature of 
much of our subsequent work in dramatics. 

Other problems developed as we went along. It was. 
customary for the senior class to sit on the stage. This was 
a precedent that neither the students nor their parents would 
lightly give up. Moreover, if they did not sit there, they 
would, perforce, occupy much-needed space in the audi- 
torium. We avoided a petty quarrel on this issue by having 
the class sit in a wide raised semi-circle which included a 
smaller semi-circle in which the masque took place. We 
banked the girls in the center and in front so that their 
white dresses might furnish an attractive background. So 
doing we unwittingly solved one additional difficulty and 
created one. We had our chorus just where it should be, with 
the exception of a valuable tenor or alto among the actors. 
In so far as possible we must arrange the actors in such a 
way as to place these doubly needed persons in the right 
position relative to their parts when the singing took place. 

How should the honor students, they who would have 
been valedictorian, salutatorian, etc., feature? We decided 
that they should be detailed to write certain speeches, but 
that the best actors should play the parts. Forthwith some 
launched into blank verse, some into prose. Could the two 
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be combined? It seemed to us that they could. The follow- 
ing excerpts taken from a speech of the World and the 
speech of Friendship may serve as a text of our judgment 


in this respect : 
THE WORLD 

But I have need of them right speedily, 
And fast enough they’ll learn, in my hard school, 
The qualities thou claimest to bestow. 
Four years of dallying can work no good; 
Their work lies here among the other lives 
That needs must struggle on as best they may. 
When they are old and worn,some younger ones" 
Must take the labor up; and here are these 
Two other lives but waiting to assume the toil, 
And soon to be ground in among the rest, 
Until they, too, are spent. 


FRIENDSHIP 
Friendship, I. I make the student realize that the girl or boy 
who sits at the desk nearby or even over in the dim corner, is, 
like himself, a world of hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows. 
I make him feel that those hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
are no less real than his, until at last he enters into the other 
_ life, sharing in its secret aspirations, glad in its success, indig- 
nant at its wrongs. To be sure, I steal a little from the hours 
of toil; but after all is said and done, whatever else may be 
forgotten, Iam remembered; yes, when they have answered your 
call, I_haunt the memory. I fling bright images into shadowy 
places and teach those who have played together in the warm 
sunshine of youth to fight shoulder to shoulder in the battle of life. 


Which characters should be masculine, which feminine? 
Which old, which young? Should all the costumes be 
classic, or all modern, or could both be combined? Where 
should Alma Mater and the World stand for the most part? 
How should the Boy and the Girl move about as different 
figures entered from left and right? How group the char- 
acters in an effective tableau, for each character remained 
on the stage after his entrance? Could Science stand as 
long as he was supposed to? What should the Boy and the 
Girl do with their gifts, since they obviously could not hold 
them all? Should the torch of History really be lighted? 
Instructive and interesting battles were waged on all of these 
points and more; and I venture to say that no one of the 
class of ’17 will ever be oblivious of the technical features 
ofa drama. Rehearsals went off rather easily, for there were 
only four characters who interacted much; and the various 
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“spirits” could, when they had learned how to enter and 
where to go when they were through, be rehearsed separately. 

On commencement night, I was sitting wearily complacent 
during the giving out of the diplomas when our superintend- 
ent joined me. I did not know whether he had liked or 
had not liked “the show” until he said, more to himself 
than to me, “We can never go back to the old sort of thing 
again.” That was a poser; for a theme of universal value 
to high school students is not often found. As a matter 
of fact, although we have not always presented an original 
masque, we have never gone back to the “old sort of thing.” 
The next year we did, indeed, find a theme of even more 
compelling interest. It was the first year of our active 
participation in the war. The seniors, many of whom were 
to see actual service, wrote, with a very real sort of compre- 
hension, “The Masque of Democracy.” Everyone of the 
eighty-five members of the class took part, for we used not 
only the stage wings but the aisles of the theatre and had 
many groups,—soldiers, sailors, Red-Cross workers, house- 
wives, nurses, who swung down the aisles to the popular 
war tunes. Many were the little creative touches that people 
with only tiny parts contributed. The Commuter, for in- 
stance, tucked a handkerchief inside his collar and spilled 
his packages of seeds. The Red-Cross workers unrolled 
a bandage across the stage and then cut it, to signify the 
cutting of red-tape. An effective use was made of national 
anthems. There was much humor in the second scene, in 
which Uncle Sam and German Propaganda strive for the 
fayor of Miss Public Opinion, the home-guard and the 
home-gardener, and many other kindred characters coming 
to help Uncle Sam; and yet there was a high, an almost 
passionate seriousness about the whole affair. The seniors 
meant it to be a real contribution to the need of the hour. 

When these two masques, printed and copyrighted, were 
sent to the New York Public Library, a request came for 
back numbers of “the series” and for future ones. There 
was, of course, no series, but my feeling was one of deep, 
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if amused, gratification. I know that boys and girls do 
imperfect work, that finished, polished effects must not be 
expected of them; but I also know that, when they are 
doing their own sort of thing, there is a kind of fresh young 
genius about the product that is, in its turn, inimitable. 
It is, as we so often say, “better than we could do ourselves.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

To the retiring president, Miss Katherine Shute, the members 
of our Association owe a very particular debt. Identified with our 
work from its inception, Miss Shute has consistently been loyal 
to our highest aims and our noblest ideals. Her own students 
in the Boston Normal School have been the more intimate recip- 
ients of this influence, but fortunately our Executive Committee 
and the members of our Association have generously shared in 
her good council and her quiet grace. With the same good will 
with which we bow her cut we bow Dr. Webster in! 


Those who were fortunate enough to be present at our spring 
meeting must have left Huntington Hall with the feeling that 
within the realm of nature and in the realm of modern poetry 
are great potential possibilities for the English teacher. How 
many, we wonder, felt complacently that they had in their classes 
made these potential elements of strength kinetic? 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and 


Sciences and of Education 
July 10 to August 19, 1922 


Two courses in The Teaching of English, to be given by 
Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English, 
Harvard University, and Editor of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Monthly Press. Mr. Thomas, the editor 
of this Leaflet, is the author of ‘“‘The Teaching of English 
in the Secondary School,” Houghton Mifflin Company, and is 
widely known for his work as a teacher and supervisor in 
Newton, Massachusetts, and in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other courses for superintendents, secondary-school teach- 
ers and principals, elementary-school teachers and principals, 
teachers of French, mathematics, social studies, Americani- 
zation workers, vocational counselors, special-class teachers. 
Courses in educational psychology, educational measurement, 
vocational education, rehabilitation, the junior high school, 
private school problems. 

Summer School courses in Education may be counted by 
qualified students toward the degree of Master of Education. 


For information address the 
Secretary of the Summer School, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


MODERN VERSE 


British and American 


By ANITA P. FORBES 
Of the Hartford Public High School 


Until recently, few students passed beyond the 
traditional Victorian boundary in literature. 
MODERN VERSE provides pupils in high 
schools with a means of obtaining an ac- 
quaintance with the modern poetry of Great 
Britain and America. 
Contains selections from— 

Fifty American Poets 

Thirty-nine British Poets 

All Written Within Twenty-five Years 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Bolenius’s Everyday English 
Composition 
By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Illustrated 340 Pages 
Tus book stresses both ideas and form. There are 
over forty pages on “How to Get Ideas.” In the oral 
work there are sixty talks planned so that each pupil 
has a chance to express himself. Personal poise, 
enunciation and pronunciation receive constant at- 
tention. Throughout the book the pupil is taught to 
organize his ideas before trying to express himself. 
For Junior High Schools or the early years of the 


regular High School. Complies with recommenda- 
tions of the latest “Report of the Joint Committee.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


EE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


UNIVERSITY STATION 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


November 25, 1921. 


Newson & Co., Publishers, 
73 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
I have looked over 


WEBSTER'S 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


with very much interest. 
I shall be glad to recom-= 
mend it to high school 
teachers of English. 


I like the way in which Mr. 
Webster has "boiled down" 
and made concrete the es-= 
sential principles, omit- 
ting unnecessary theorizing. 


This is certainly one of 
the clearest, sanest, and 
most practical manuals with 
which I am familiar. It 
ought to be used widely. 


Yours very truly, 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 


ORAL ENGLISH 


With this book no further text on oral 
English will be needed. 
Effective Expression is more than a rhetoric; 
it is an interpretation of all forms of oral and 
written self-expression. It gives a new incen- 
tive to the pupil which makes him look upon 


the subject as a direct challenge to all his 
powers of brain and heart. It works! 


532 pages, attractively bound in cloth; 
list price $1.60 
Let us send you free descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


CONDUCTED BY MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE AT 
BREAD LOAF INN IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
JULY 3—AUGUST 18, 1922 
WILFRED E. DAVISON, Dean 


Instructors and Lecturers 
Richard Burton, Katharine Lee Bates, George Frisbie 
Whicher, Willa Sibert Cather, Louis Untermeyer, Chris- 
topher Morley, Reuben Petersen, Jr., Calvin L. Lewis, 
Ruth Murdock Lampson, Vernon GC. Harrington, Everett 
Skillings, Julian W. Abernethy, Robert French, Rollo 
Wayne, Charles L. Woodbury, Raymond W. Pence, 


_Harriet Fox Whicher, and others. 


Courses of Instruction 
Creative Writing (verse and prose), The Recent Novel, 
Shakespeare (six plays), Browning, Stage Design, Play 
Production, The English Language, Vocal Technique, 
Oral English in Secondary Schools, Composition, Mod- 


‘ern Poets, American Transcendentalists, Technique of 


Teaching, Modern Drama, Studio methods employed. 
EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 
FOURTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY VERMONT 


ee 


NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


The best in recent results of Shakespearean 
research have been added to the valuable notes 
and critical material which gave the original 
edition its commanding place. 


This factor together with the mechanical 
excellence of the volumes makes the New 
Hudson the ideal series for students’ use. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Columbus Dallas San Francisco 


THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS 
Edited by 
STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 
University of Wisconsin 


is being welcomed with enthusiasm by teachers 
who are interested in Modern Drama. In ad- 
dition to the fifteen modern one-act plays, each 
of which was chosen for its literary and drama- 
tic power, this volume contains a stimulating 
introduction “On the Reading of Plays.” Other 
special features are the ‘‘Questions for Discus- 
sion in Reading the Plays,” the ‘“‘Notes on the 
Drama and Dramatists,” and the “Annotated 
Bibliography of Plays and Related Books.” 
School Edition, $1.50 


A liberal discount will be allowed on substantial orders. 
for class room use 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 17, MASS. 


SS 


